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PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY LATIN 



By H. C. Nutting 
The University of California 



Very recently, in the Classical Journal, 1 Dr. Gray has summed 
up the preliminary report of the committee appointed to propose 
a syllabus in Latin for the junior high schools of New York State. 
The presentation of this material in the Classical Journal is 
virtually an invitation to consider the merits of the committee's 
recommendation, especially in view of the fact that the American 
Classical League has now under way comprehensive plans for 
an investigation looking toward improvement in the Latin course 
of the secondary schools. 

It is unfortunate (though natural) that the advocate of some 
special view usually starts by decrying all other views, with the 
idea, of course, that his own suggestions may shine the more by 
contrast. I say that this is unfortunate, because it plays directly 
into the hands of the enemy by undermining tbe position of friends 
and allies. 

Some years ago, the writer was present at a meeting where the 
late Jesse Benedict Carter presented to a gathering of school 
teachers his argument for the study of Latin. He began with an 
enumeration of the grounds generally recognized as valid, dis- 
missing one after another as not justifying the study of the lan- 
guage in the schools. For example, he would say: "If you want 
practice in handling an inflected language, why not choose Rus- 
sian?" Finally (as was to be expected) he came to the subject 
of his own predilection, and declared that the one justification for 
Latin in the schools is the introduction it affords to ancient life 
and history. 

The fallacy of this procedure would have been manifest, if 
some hearer had arisen and said: "Professor Carter, most of our 

1 XVII, p. 52 ff. 
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students do not go beyond Caesar. If the only thing that makes 
the study of Latin worth while is the insight it gives into ancient 
life and history, could not vastly more be accomplished under 
this head by devoting two years to English textbooks on these 
subjects?" The only possible answer is "Yes." "Well, then," the 
other might retort, "why study Latin at all?" 

Of course Professor Carter did not really mean what he seemed 
to say. But in order to put his chief idea in bold relief, he wounded 
his friends. After leaving that meeting, the writer asked a bril- 
liant young teacher of Latin what he thought of the address; 
and the other replied, with a perplexed and pained expression: 
"Why, he seemed to be discrediting the fundamentals in which 
we have so long believed." 

Not to multiply examples, Professor A. G. Keller undertook 
to set forth "The Case for Latin" in the Yale Review, October 
1916. He follows Professor Carter's method exactly, and decrying 
all other considerations (including the one on which Professor 
Carter rests his case), he finds the one justification for the study 
of Latin in its disciplinary value. We are coming to see that 
through the study of Latin great value to the student's English 
may accrue. Yet, if memory fails not, Professor Keller has the 
finest scorn for such a process, likening it to the employment of a 
piledriver to send home a tack. 

That friends of the classics should thus work at cross purposes 
is little short of suicidal folly. Our motto should be 'Live and 
let live.' It is not to be expected that some one particular value 
realized through the study of Latin will appeal to all as pre- 
eminent; and it certainly is true that different teachers can handle 
the subject with conspicuous success, though following very 
different methods. Least of all should we become victims of the 
standardization mania, whereby some particular programme is 
to be forced upon unconvinced and reluctant teachers. Proposals 
that have merit only need publicity, and they will win their own 
way; they do not need to be forced. We should do well, therefore, 
to avoid decrying any value, however small, that is realized 
through the study of Latin. When all these values are gathered 
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up into a combined total, the result is an argument of convincing 
power. 1 

The above remarks are suggested by the destructive criticism 
which introduces the article now under discussion. The tone 
adopted is that of the professional educational expert determined 
to discredit Latin as now taught ; and in fact the text is made up 
in part of a mosaic of quotations from the writings of these un- 
friendly and unsympathetic critics, and the judgments expressed 
in these quotations are accepted without question as legitimate 
deductions from valid tests. 

How pitifully inadequate is some of the work of 'investigation' 
judged worthy of publication in educational journals has been 
shown elsewhere by the writer. 2 And we should never lose sight 
of the fact that much of this 'investigation' has been conducted 
by educationalists who felt that the supposed findings of experi- 
mental psychology made it incumbent upon them to discredit 
any 'disciplinary' study. Give an 'investigator' such a bias and 
allow him his choice of 'method,' and he will find little difficulty in 
'proving' his point. 

As to the main theses underlying the committee's report, Dr. 
Gray is somewhat at a loss to understand why teachers are so 
slow to respond to the new light. 3 The plain fact of the case is 
that many are still in doubt as to some features of the programme. 

It is true, too, that the whole matter of formal mental tests 
is still in a more or less experimental state; it is the easiest thing 
in the world to overlook some slip or omission that invalidates 
the whole apparent result. Speaking of intelligence tests, a pro- 
fessed educationalist said frankly the other day: "We do not 
know yet just what these tests mean. Perhaps in ten years we 
shall have reached solid ground." And when we recall how the 
psychologists have reversed themselves in the past decade, and 
how the over-night reformer, ever keen for some new thing, seized 

1 See "The Cumulative Argument for the Study of Latin, School and Society, iv, 
No. 101 (Dec. 2, 1916), p. 858 ff. 

2 Experimental Test of Educational Values, Education, XXXVIII, No. 6 (Febru- 
ary 1918), p. 460 ff. 

s Loc. oil., p. 56. 
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his opportunity to upset the school curriculum on a false alarm, 
we may well be pardoned for showing hesitation in discarding 
time-tried and time-honored conclusions on the basis of the 
apparent results of formal tests. 

In view of the writer's often expressed opinions, it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that he is heartily in favor of a forward 
movement in Latin instruction, and that he appreciates to the 
full the value of the careful investigation of the Latin-English 
problem by Dr. Gray and others. The question is merely whether 
it is necessary or desirable to go the full length of the road which 
the New York committee has pointed out. 

The cogency of the argument in favor of such a course is not 
by any means as compelling as might appear on the surface; and 
it may be worth while to consider briefly some of the points 
involved. The outline of the programme is somewhat as follows : 

(1) The study of Latin as an end in itself is not justified by 
results; hence that ideal must be abandoned. 

(2) The real justification for Latin in the secondary course 
must be found in what we have previously regarded as 
byproducts, e.g., influence upon the student's English. 

(3) These byproducts cannot be developed automatically. 

(4) Therefore the whole course must be reorganized to give 
first place to these real aims of the study. 

The capstone is not added in this summary; but, being reported 
through another channel, 1 it may well be included here for com- 
pleteness: 

(5) Caesar (the one author reached by the majority of stu- 
dents) should be rewritten in words that would serve best 
as a basis for the study of derivatives, and the like. 

This programme, if carried through to the end, is certainly 
extreme. For it virtually amounts to making the Latin of the 
schools a corpus vile used primarily as an indirect means of teach- 
ing English spelling, derivation, and the like. How completely 
this idea dominates the whole is shown by the fact that even the 
work done by college graduates who are candidates for the 

1 Not, however, as a part of the committee report, but merely as the suggestion of 
one member of the committee. 
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doctor's degree is characterized as "thrown away" because 
devoted to the ideal of scholarship and not to statistical pedagogi- 
cal studies bearing on the problems of Latin in the secondary 
school. 1 

Taking up the programme in the order above set down, certain 
pertinent questions arise: 

(1) Is it true that the study of Latin as now conducted in the 
schools is to be counted a mere dead-end, for the reason that 
many students do not continue to read Latin after their course is 
finished? 

In the summary, the Latin situation is compared to the study 
of music; and it is pointed out that no one would think of devoting 
a long period to training in the use of the piano, did he not intend 
to continue to play after the period of training was completed. 
This is the sort of unfair comparison which the sworn enemy of 
Latin would be apt to put forward, with the idea of discrediting 
the study at any cost. The proper comparison is with a subject 
like algebra. Aside from the small percentage carried on by pre- 
scription, how many students of algebra continue to work prob- 
lems in that field after the course is finished? Would the commit- 
tee on syllabus on this ground advocate that algebra be dropped 
from the course as a dead-end? I think not. 

As a matter of fact, therefore, nothing is accomplished by this 
attack upon Latin as now taught except to call attention to a 
circumstance with which we are already familiar, namely that 
not many high school students continue to read Latin privately 
after their class work is completed. Yet, through borrowing the 
thunder of the 'bitter ender' foes of Latin, this simple fact is 
handled in such a way as to seem to discredit the Latin course as 
it stands at present. 

(2) Is it true that the sole justification for the retention of 
Latin in the high school curriculum lies in the development of what 
were once regarded as byproducts? 

Under this head, nearly all will be willing to meet the com- 
mittee's report half way. It certainly is true that the course 

1 Loc. oil. p. 61, footn. 2. 
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should be so conducted that the student who takes but one year 
of Latin may carry away specific and concrete value for the time 
spent; and it is equally true that the values emphasized in the 
committee's report are of a kind most easily measurable. 

But it is not so certain that this covers the whole ground. 
Each reader, consulting his own recollection, may ask himself 
what effect was produced upon his own mind by even the first 
two years of Latin taught in the conventional way. I feel sure 
that there would be a very considerable body of testimony to the 
effect that the experience was the cause of a mental enlargement 
— an opening up of a new vista of thought and feeling. This will 
be all the more true in the case of those whose good fortune it 
was to fall into the hands of teachers who really knew their sub- 
ject and loved it well. That introduction to Latin was in a way 
a venture into unknown land, which somehow affected the view- 
point in such a way that we are today somewhat different persons 
than we should have been but for the experience. 

The fact that such results are rather intangible and beyond 
the reach of formal tests does not at all discredit those results. 
Indeed it often happens that the things which are most real elude 
most easily concrete analysis. Under this head, what we most 
need is more teachers who know and love Latin. They are the 
ones who can make the subject live. 

(3) Is 'transfer' ever automatic, or must it always be 'per- 
sonally conducted?' 

The report declares for the latter view; but here we do not 
follow so readily. To reach solid ground, several points need to 
be kept in mind: 

(a) Technical names and distinctions frequently darken coun- 
sel. Thus years ago someone made the 'discovery' that disease 
cannot be inherited. A certain physician (who, by the way, knew 
nothing about the matter) was trumpeting forth the soul-cheering 
discovery, when he was asked whether he would risk, let us say, 
leprous ancestry. "By no means," he said; "for though you can- 
not inherit disease, you may inherit tendency to disease!" What 
then of the soul-cheering discovery? Its enunciation may indeed 
interest the doctors as giving them a chance to wrangle regarding 
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the stage of abnormality which must be reached to justify the 
designation 'disease'; but the evils inherent in bad ancestry are 
not affected one whit. 

In this connection we are reminded of Cicero's trouble with 
the Stoics, who admitted that pain is a thing harsh, cruel, dis- 
tressing, and unnatural, but who would be hung, drawn and 
quartered rather than admit it to be 'an evil' (malum). He tells 
of Pompey's call upon the Stoic Posidonius, and how the bed- 
ridden philosopher, racked by pain, insisted upon delivering for 
his distinguished visitor a lecture on this very subject. And, 
when momentarily checked by a paroxysm of unusual violence, he 
would remark: "It's no use, pain; however troublesome you may 
be, I'll never admit that you are an evil." 1 

The refusal of the Stoics to place a certain label on pain of 
course has no bearing upon the question of the reality and nature 
of pain itself; and Cicero very sensibly points out that the real 
question is not the selection of a proper label for pain but rather 
the development of fortitude essential to bearing the suffering 
manfully. 2 

Just so in the realm of educational psychology the experts 
may take pleasure in quarreling with one another as to the proper 
designations for various activities of the mind. We, on the out- 
side, shall do well to avoid technical language that easily lends 
itself to confusion of thought. 

(b) Conclusions that rest upon the sure basis of experience 
should not hastily be abandoned in favor of the supposed results 
of a formal experiment. If someone should announce from the 
laboratory that it had been discovered that it is conducive to 
health to live in a confined space in air laden with sharp and irri- 
tating particles, it is not likely that the educational experts, 
credulous though they are, would hasten to provide such classroom 
conditions. But let it be announced that the experimental psy- 
chologists have made a 'discovery' however inconsistent with the 
plain facts of the case, and the reformers can hardly wait until 

1 Tusc. Disp. ii. 61. 

2 Ibid. ii. 28. 
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morning to show that they are abreast of the times by overthrow- 
ing the existing order. 

When an experienced teacher of French or Spanish says: "On 
beginning work with a new class, the pupils do not have to tell 
me of their previous training, for I can easily select at once those 
who have had Latin," we are on a solid basis of fact. If the 
experienced teacher meeting a class five times a week is not com- 
petent to speak on such a point, no one else is or can be. 

Hence when an investigator rushes in for a half-hour to apply 
a test which he has devised in the hope of discrediting disciplinary 
studies in general, and Latin in particular as a preparation for 
the study of the Romance languages, we may confidently expect 
a report that the pupils in Latin show a superiority of only 
. 0003%. Such reports hurt the cause, of course; but they clearly 
do not represent the facts. And there is occasion for regret in 
that the summary now under discussion introduces matter of 
this sort, quoting it as if the conclusions were to be accepted at par. 

(c) Ruling out, therefore, any controversy about terms, and 
dealing directly with the facts of experience, the question of 
transfer may be considered under two heads: 1 

(a) General Discipline. Here counsel is darkened, if we begin 
to strive about 'faculties' and 'powers' of the mind. Whatever 
terms are used, certain things stand sure. If a lad in his early 
years passes through a strenuous but healthful regime and is 
inured to hard toil in the open, observation shows that he has 
stored up a capital that will 'transfer' (i.e., stand him in good 
stead) in almost any field to which he may be called; in other 
words, his general physical fitness carries over helpfully into 
almost anything he undertakes. And, be it noted, this very 
desirable condition of affairs results far more often from a 're- 
quired' than from an 'elective' course. 

What of strictly mental training? If a lad is put through a 
course of study that develops power of concentration, observation, 
alertness, and patient attention to detail, has he not stored up a 
capital that will stand him in good stead in other and wider 

1 See Two Phases of Mental Discipline, School and Society, VI, No. 149 (Sept. 1, 
1917), p. 261 ff. 
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fields? Or are better results to be expected if he is enrolled in an 
elective course and allowed to dodge anything that has the reputa- 
tion of being 'hard,' spending his evenings on the modern substi- 
tute for the dime novel? For the answer to these questions we 
hardly need to go to the psychologist. We have only to appeal to 
our own experience and observation. 

(0) Special Discipline. The committee's report denies any 
appreciable degree of 'automatic' transfer, joining Dr. Flexner 
in the refrain "We train what we train." By this last it is meant 
that the mind is made up of water-tight compartments, so to 
speak, and that there is no penetrating of the dividing walls. 
In other words, there must be special and distinct training for 
each separate objective, training in other departments helping not 
at all here. 

This conception of the mind's activity is said to rest largely 
upon Thorndike's experiments in animal psychology. It was 
caught up at once by the educationalists and pushed to the most 
absurd extremes. Principal Stearns relates 1 that an enthusiastic 
reformer was asked by one of his hearers: "Do you mean to imply 
that the habits of honesty in thought and speech and conduct 
that I am daily seeking to develop in my young son will not be of 
value when he enters upon a business career in later years, but that 
a fresh start must then be made?" The answer was: "That is a 
fair assumption." In other words, a boy taught to be honest in 
handling marbles, will need a special course later in handling 
money honestly. Surely this is an interesting conclusion when 
set side by side with the age-old verdict: "He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much." 

Here there is need for the use of common sense; and we pause 
to wonder how long the great body of teachers will remain an 
unorganized mass at the mercy of these over-night reformers 
who have gotten themselves into administrative positions, where 
they can foist any sort of 'reform' upon a long suffering school 
public. 

1 Some Fallacies in the Modern Educational Scheme, Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 
1916, p. 641 ff. 
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In this connection it is astounding, in the summary, 1 to find 
Professor G. M. Stratton cited under the statement 'that auto- 
matic transfer does not occur to any appreciable degree is today 
the practically unanimous verdict.' What Professor Stratton 
really says is as follows: 

"Instead, then, of proving that you train what you train, the psycho- 
logical experiments which have so troubled the waters of education prove 
that normally you train what you don't train." 2 

The full significance of this statement will be missed if it is not 
noted that these are the words, not of a classical teacher, but of an 
experimental psychologist of high rank, who, now that the smoke 
of battle has subsided somewhat, passes judgment calmly on the 
work of his colleagues. If he judges that the experiments show 
large automatic transfer, surely we may be pardoned for hesita- 
ting to enter upon a wholesale reconstruction on a no-transfer 
basis. 

(4) Should, therefore, the whole secondary Latin course be 
reorganized to serve primarily or solely as a means of forced trans- 
fer? Certainly not, so far as yet clearly proved by psychology. 
Probably the committee uses the adjective 'automatic' in a sense 
a little wider than the strictly technical meaning, so as to include 
any applications spontaneously made by the pupil himself. It is 
going to be a rather difficult matter to secure accurate measure- 
ments here; but of spontaneous transfer there is plenty of proof 
without formal test. We see it when the seventh grade student 
announces to his teacher that he will never fail on the spelling of 
'nautical' because he knows nauta. How far this process may be 
carried voluntarily by the student is shown in an interesting paper 
by the geographer, Dr. Redway. 3 How much was won in this 
way through the teaching of Latin years ago you can find by 
questioning your friends who no longer read Latin. 

(5) Shall we rewrite Caesar (the one author that the majority 
of students reach) in such a way as to serve as a better back- 

1 Page 57, footn. 2. 

s The Mind as Misrepresented to Teachers, Atlantic Monthly, March 1921, p. 
369. 

3 A Heretic's Rank Heresy, Journal of Education, LXXXV, No. 2124 (April 5, 
1917), p. 370 ff. 
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ground for etymological studies and the like? I should say most 
certainly not, unless we are absolutely forced to such a course. 

To sum up, then, the conclusions above reached may be 
embodied in a programme of the following sort: 

(1) Live and let live. No value should be belittled which any 
teacher can develop through the study of Latin. The single rod 
is easily broken, it is true, but the cumulative argument for the 
study of Latin is exceedingly strong. 

(2) Not all teachers do their best work by the same method. 
We should not expect therefore to impose upon all some special 
method used with success by a few. 

(3) Suggestions for curriculum : 

(a) Fair value for time expended should be given every 
student whether his course be short or long. 

(b) Such readjustments should be made as will place 
needed emphasis upon what once were regarded as by- 
products. 

(c) Means should be adopted to bring the student early 
to real reading power; 1 for, despite all that may be said 
to the contrary, ability to read simple Latin is a worthy 
aim, an encouragement to the student, and (when realized) 
a stumbling block to the critic. 

The survey undertaken by the American Classical League is 
doing a good work in drawing the attention of multitudes of 
people to Latin problems, and in interesting many in special 
investigations that may well enrich and guide Latin teaching. 
And though formal testing is yet itself more or less in the experi- 
mental stage, it is to be hoped that results of value will be ob- 
tained. Still it must never be forgotten that figures will prove 
almost anything, and that the conclusions derived from them 
depend to a considerable extent upon the attitude of the investi- 
gator. 

This matter of testing, however important it may be, should 
not overshadow the fact that some of the gravest difficulties now 

1 For example, by bridging the gap between beginning Latin and the first author 
taken up by the student. 
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besetting Latin in the schools are as yet left wholly untouched — 
and Rome is burning the while. 

The great influx of non-classical students and the tremendous 
growth of vocational studies have resulted, in many schools, in 
crowding Latin to the wall, and in some cases excluding it entirely. 
This too, very often, without deliberate intent on the part of any. 
In fact it may be merely an administrative and financial question. 
On a free elective basis, the students throng the easier courses, 
leaving only a corporal's guard for the Latin classes. When the 
largely elected subjects have been provided for, how can a teacher 
be spared for several small classes in Latin, or where find the 
money for an additional teacher? 

Hence we continually hear echoes of the rule: "No course will 
be organized in this school unless (blank) students enroll for the 
same." Even in large schools such rules endanger third and 
fourth year Latin; and this not merely deprives students of a 
chance to study Cicero and Vergil at the time, but it necessitates 
at least a two-year break, so that the pupils who go on to college 
can then take up Latin again only under a heavy handicap. In 
the small schools the rule may easily exclude Latin altogether. 

This is true under favorable conditions. The matter is still 
more serious when school boards and school administrators (as 
happens all too frequently) are eager to find excuses for ousting 
Latin in favor of 'the newer and more vital subjects.' Improve- 
ment in method is much to be desired; but in some quarters at 
least, these administrative difficulties are hurting Latin far more 
than any improvement in method is likely to help it. 

Let no one view this matter lightly; for, beyond question, 
it is the small high school that keeps Latin on the map, making it a 
universal subject, open to all classes in every part of the country. 
To surrender the small high school means to start on the down- 
ward way that Greek has gone; hardly anything would give more 
pleasure to the men of Dr. Eliot's views than to see Latin re- 
stricted to the large schools. This is the beginning of the end. 

For the solution of this problem the sympathetic cooperation 
of administrative specialists must be enlisted. No other aspect 
of the Latin situation calls so loudly for early attention. 



